Aetat. 54.]
Tea with Miss Williams.
felt upon this unexpected and very great mark of his affectionate regard.
Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had been that morning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had heard a woman preach. JOHNSON. ' Sir, a woman's preaching is like a dog's walking on his hinder legs. It is not done well; but you are surprized to find it clone at all.'
On Tuesday, August z (the day of my departure from London having been fixed for the 5th,) Dr. Johnson did me the honour to pass a part of the morning with me at my Chambers. He said, that ' he always felt an inclination to do nothing.' I observed, that it was strange to think that the most indolent man in Britain had written the most laborious work, The English Dictionary.
I mentioned an imprudent publication1, by a certain friend of his, at an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it would hurt him. JOHNSON. ' No, Sir; not much. It may, perhaps, be mentioned at an election.'
I had now made good my title to be a privileged man2, and was carried by him in the evening to drink tea with Miss Williams, whom, though under the misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be agreeable in conversation; for she had a variety of literature, and expressed herself well; but her peculiar value was the intimacy in which she had long lived with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted with his habits, and knew how to lead him on to talk.
After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, which was a long narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. There we sauntered a considerable time; and I complained to him that my love of London and of his company was such, that I shrunk almost from the thought of going away, even to travel, which is generally so much desired by young men3. He roused me by manly and spirited conversation. He
1 Probably Burke's Vindication of Natural Society, published in 1756 when Burke was twenty-six.
* See ante, p. 421.
3 Boswell wrote to Temple on July 28, 1763:—'My departure fills me with a kind of gloom that quite over-
shadows my mind. I could almost weep to think of leaving dear London, and the calm retirement of the Inner Temple. This is very effeminate and very young, but I cannot help it.' Letters of Bosivell, p. 46.vilimiH in London,     7, 1783,
